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Biafra: Tell 


People are no longer willing to stand 
by helplessly and watch possibly 
millions of Ibos die in the next few 
months. Is there nothing we in this 
country can do to stop the killing? 


Legum says that there are certainly 
things which Britain could and should 
do—“ but we cannot stop the killing 
on our own”. He thus implies that 
there are critics of the British Govern- 
ment’s policy who do assert that 
Britain can stop the killing on her 
own. 


But we know of no critic of British 
policy who has suggested that Britain 
can stop the war on her own. Like 
many a politician who is uncertain of 
his ground, Legum tries to develop 
confidence in his argument by attack- 
ing straw-figures. 

We believe that the people of Britain 
have to do everything in their power 
to stop this war, for which their 
Pedemment has a large responsib- 
ility. 


Moral Gestures 


Why must Britain wait for other 
countries before acting herself? Why 
don’t we stop selling arms to the 
Federal side now? 


Legum says that we have to make a 
distinction between Britain’s ‘‘ moral 
responsibility in the civil war” and 
“doing something effective”: “It’s 
not simply a moral question ”’, he says. 
However, Legum fails to sustain this 
distinction between morality and 
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political effectiveness—for there is a 
philosophical problem here. Can it be 
that the politically right action is 
sometimes morally wrong? 


Legum obviously believes that the 
politically right action will be morally 
right. (We agree with him.) But why 
doesn’t he say this clearly? Because 
he doesn’t want to have to justify in 
moral terms the “ politically effec- 
tive’ conclusions which he seems to 
believe he arrives at. 


Contradictions 


Why must a moral gesture of this 
sort be derided as useless? How can 
a ghastly chain of events, created by 
selfish national and international in- 
terests, ever be broken if no one is 
prepared to make a moral gesture? 


Legum tells part of the truth now. 
What he considers an “ emotionally 
satisfying’? moral gesture—that is, 
stopping British arms supplies uni- 
laterally—in his view—loses its 
“moral validity’”’ when one realises 
that it will be politically ineffective in 
ending the war. 


But no one has said that stopping 
British arms supplies unilaterally will 
in itself stop the war. 


Moreover, the very fact that Legum 
terms the call to stop the arms 
supplies ‘emotionally satisfying” 
suggests that he is uncertain of his 
ground and that he himself wants to 
make the same call. Maybe emotion- 
ally he is unhappy with himself for 
proposing what most people would 


COMMUNITY Begins... 


Included in this issue of Peace News 
is a new paper called COMMUNITY. 
This will be a free supplement for 
readers of Peace News, but will also 
be sold widely at 6d as a separate 
paper in its own right. 

The new paper has been edited from 
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Manchester by David Graham, who 
went to Manchester as a full-time 
worker for the Centre for Group 
Studies, and who now, on his own 
behalf, is deeply involved in tenant 
projects. 

COMMUNITY intends to specialise on 
issues where the inadequacies of our 
political system and social organisa- 
tion touch the lives of people in their, 
communities and neighbourhoods— 
people who are looking for ways to 
assert their own priorities over those 
of faceless councillors and officials. 


The connection with Peace News is 
informal—though real—for one of the 
objects of COMMUNITY is to propa- 
gate non-violence as a necessary 
means of the struggle for equality 
and direct control in the community. 
It is hoped eventually to publish 
COMMUNITY fortnightly. 


Me 


“Biafra: Is Britain Wrong? ” This 
was the main question which head- 
ed a long article in the Observer 
last Sunday, December 8, by Colin 
Legum. 


Legum went on to ask himself a 
number of questions in his article. 
We felt that a number of these 
require different answers. 


consider the morally wrong course of 
action—that is, that Britain should 
continue supplying arms to the 
Federals for the time being. 


In fact, Legum is trapped in a moral 
contradiction. Because he approaches 
the Biafra issue from the by no means 
innocent assumptions underlying 
British Government policy, he has to 
imply that stopping the arms supply 
is morally wrong, whereas the lesser 
evil of continuing to supply arms is 
morally right! 


Arms Embargo 


Are you saying that stopping British 
arms to Nigeria will do more harm 
to the Ibos than if we continued to 
arm the Federals? 

That, of course, is precisely what 
Legum is saying. 

However, it is difficult to see how he 
can still talk in terms of “more 
harm”, and less harm, to the Ibos 
when two million have already died 
in this war, 14,000 die every day, and 
Britain must be considered to be more 
responsible for the harm done to the 
Ibos than any other outside power. 


But—accepting for the moment that 
Britain might be entirely well- 
intentioned, disinterested, anxious 
not to do harm to the Ibos—Legum 
does seem to believe that his proposal 
for an internationally agreed arms 
embargo is more likely to lead quickly 
to negotiations, and hence peace and 
safety for the Ibos, than any other 
course. 


In defence of this belief Legum 
attacks the call for a unilateral sus- 
pension of British arms supplies with 
what he himself calls “the Russian 
bogey’”—the argument that the 
Federals without British arms will 
turn to the Russians. This is, in many 
ways, a red herring, of course, for 
Britain cannot keep the Russians out 
of Nigeria without becoming much 
more deeply involved herself—as is 
happening. 
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Lies! 


However, Legum’s ‘“ questioner ” tries 
a different response: But why, if 
world opinion succeeds in stopping 
Britain from selling arms, should it 
not stop the Russians too? After all 
somebody must give a lead: why not 
Britain? 

Legum doesn’t really answer this. 
First, he says that Britain did give a 
lead at first when it restricted its 
arms supplies to the Federals. Second, 
he argues that we must try to stop 
all arms supplies to both sides, and 
not just British arms to the Federals 
— which nobody except arms salesmen 
would dispute. 


Third, he says that Russia paid no 
regard to world opinion over Czech- 
oslovakia. Then he says that the 
British Government has been success- 
ful in urging restraint on the 
Federals and has consistently exer- 
cised pressure for a negotiated 
settlement. 


Then he says that the Federal side 
would not collapse if Britain with- 
drew her support, and—again—that 
the war would not stop (though he 
does not specifically deny that Britain 
could exercise more restraint in 
Nigeria by stopping arms supplies 
and calling for a halt to Federal 
operations). 

Then Legum returns to the Russian 
bogey, which he seems to think con- 
stitutes a strong reason for Britain 
staying in West Africa. His 
“ questioner ” asks naively: What pos- 
sible interests could there be for 
Russia to get so deeply involved? 


Legum now deals out the tough-talk 
of a realist: “Like all Powers, 
Russia is always interested in extend- 
ing her influence.” 


Great Powers 


But, while it is obviously a matter for 
deep concern that Russia is trying to 
develop a new sphere of influence in 
West Africa, it is surprising that 
Legum should not realise—or attempt 
to suggest—that similar questions of 
real politik also apply to Britain’s role 
in the area. 


“Like all Powers, Britain is always 
interested in extending, or preserving, 
her influence ”, we may say in imita- 
tion of Legum. And again: ‘“‘ How 
much regard has Britain paid to world 
opinion over Biafra?” 

Thus, the suggestion that the British 
Government, from the best of inten- 
tions, is exercising “ restraint ” on the 
Federals, pales into insignificance not 
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CONCRETE COVER 


Our front cover this week is a con- 
crete poem by Vaclav Havel. It is 
re-printed from the October Issue of 
Israel Imperial News (thoroughly 
recommended) which costs 2s 6d 
and is available from Housmans. 
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James 
Baldwin 


This letter was originally sent to the New 
York Times and The Times, London. Both 
papers declined to print it. 


I first met Stokely Carmichael in the Deep South, 
when he was just another non-violent kid, march- 
ing and talking and getting his head whipped. 


That time now seems as far behind us as the 
Flood. And if those suffering, gallant, betrayed 
boys and girls, who were then using their bodies 
in an attempt to save a heedless nation, have since 
concluded that the nation is not worth saving, no 
American alive has the right to be surprised— 
to put the matter as mildly as it can possibly be 
put. 


Actually, Americans are not at all surprised. 
They exhibit all the vindictiveness of the guilty. 
What happened to those boys and girls, and what 
happened to the Civil Rights movement, is an 
indictment of America and Americans, and an 
enduring monument, which we will not outlive, 
to the breath-taking cowardice of this sovereign 
people. 

Naturally, the current in which we ali were 
struggling threw Stokely and me together from 
time to time—it threw many people together, in- 
cluding, finally, Luther King and Malcolm X. 


America sometimes resembles, at least from the 
point of view of the black man, an exceedingly 
monotonous minstrel show: the same dances, 
Same music, same jokes. One has done (or been) 
ne show for so long that one can do it in one’s 
sleep. 


Control Your Destiny 


So it was not in the least surprising for me to 
encounter (one more time) the American surprise 
when Stokely—as Americans allow themselves the 
luxury of supposing—coined the phrase, Black 
Power. 

He didn’t coin it. He simply dug it up again from 
where it’s been lying since the first slaves hit 
the gang-plank. I have never known a Negro in all 
my Jife who was not obsessed with Black Power. 


Those representatives of White Power, who are 
not too hopelessly brain-washed or eviscerated, 
will understand that the only way for a black man 
in America not to be obsessed with the problem 
of how to control his destiny and protect his 
house, his women, and his children, is for that 
black man to become, in his own mind, the some- 


thing less than a man which this Republic, alas, 
has always considered him to be. 


And when a black man, whose destiny and identity 
have always been controlled by others, decides 
and states that he will control his own destiny, 
and rejects the identity given to him by others, 
he is talking revolution. 


In point of sober fact, he cannot possibly be talk- 
ing anything else. And nothing is more revelatory 
of the American hypocrisy than their swift per- 
ception of this fact. 


The “white backlash” is meaningless 20th 
Century jargon designed at once to hide and 
justify the fact that most white Americans are 
still unable to believe that the black man is a 
man—in the same way we speak of a 
“credibility gap’’ because we are too cowardly 
to face the fact that our leaders have been lying 
to us for years. 


NORMAN ILES: UNDER WATER 


From Henri Barbusse’s ‘Under Fire’ 


As the tide fills in the trench 
Between the sand-banks, 

And slops over its parapets, 

It brings the mournful mud-flats 
Level with widening water. 


Keeled over on the slime, the oval yachts 
Are like humps of soldiers who have crawled 
From the flooded trenches of France,— 
Marooned on mud, as Barbusse describes. 

“ Will you come with us, 

Or shall we go with you? ” 

French and German mumbled to each other, 


Both slubbed into surrender. 

And, in a little while, 

When the tide creeps closer, 

These boats will rise and sway, 

Turn, and all point the same way, 
Longing to drift off together. 

Held by their chains, they will not escape 
More than most men did then. 


So, images of our worst, Western war 
Re-appear even in this peaceful bay. 
Because our peace is as sapped by fear 
As this estuary is by water. 
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Perhaps we suspect we deserve the contempt with 
which we allow ourselves to be treated. 


In any case, I had been hoping to see Stokely 
again in Paris. But now J learn that he has 
arrived in New York, and that his passport has 
been lifted. 


He is being punished by a righteous Government, 
in the name of justly wrathful people, and there 
appears to be a very strong feeling that this 
punishment is insufficient. 


Deluded Americans 


The Government would like to be able to indict 
Stokely, and many others like him, of incitement 
to riot. But T accuse the Government of this 
crime. 


It is, briefly, an insult to my intelligence, and to 
the intelligence of any black person, to ask me 
to believe that the most powerful nation in the 
world is unable to do anything to make the lives 
of its black citizens less appalling. 


It is not unable to do it. It is only unwilling to 
do it. 


Americans are deluded if they suppose Stokely 
to be the first black man to say, ‘The United 
States is going to fall. I only hope I live to see 
the day.” Every black man in this howling North 
American wilderness has said it, and is saying it, 
in many, many ways, over and over again. 


One’s only got to listen, again, to all those ‘‘ happy 
songs”. Or walk to Harlem and talk to any 
junkie, or anybody else—if, of course, they will 
talk to you. 


It was a non-violent black student who told Bobby 
Kennedy a few years ago that he didn’t know how 
much longer he could remain non-violent: didn’t 
know how much longer he could take the beat- 
ings, the bombings, the terror. 


He said that he would never take up arms in 
defence of America—never, never, never. If he 
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UNATTACHED: This is a term that has been 
applied over the last few years both to social 
workers and their clients, in environments where 
such things aS programmes, organising com- 
mittees, and other controls have been re- 
linquished. 

Some unattached workers have joined street 
gangs, to win for them facilities in the community 
they were previously denied—for example, in 
Bristol during the Bristol Social Project of the 
early 1960s—while others have become tenants 
in “problem” households, and helped resolve 
some of the strains from the inside (see, for 
example, Margaret Lassell, in Wellington Road, 


Penguin Books). The concept obviously has great 
appeal for radical pacifists. 


But while most unattached workers are happily 
free from pressure to change their clients to fit 
accepted social patterns, they are still subject to 
an unfortunate dilemma. Almost all of them are 
employed by agencies of one sort or another— 
youth committee, church, social research depart- 
ment, etc—and yet much of their work depends 
on disguising their origins so as not to be seen 


” 


as ‘one of them”. 
The pull between these two loyalties—the in- 
visible agency on the one hand, and the unsuspect- 
ing client on the other—can be almost un- 
bearable. 


Anarchist Provos 


This ambiguity of role in an essential field of 
work can, in fact, be avoided: by two very 
different methods. By the first, unattached social 
workers perform limited communal functions— 
as and how they think best. 


India, for example, has had workers who walk 
round the streets, distinguished by arm-bands, 
whom anyone can approach for information or 
immediate help. 

Such peripatetic citizen-advisers could surely be 
useful in this country, and—striking thought!— 
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ever picked up a gun, it would be for very 
different reasons. 


Trembling, he shook his finger in Bobby Ken- 
nedy’s face, and said, with terrible tears in his 
voice, “ When I pull the trigger, kiss it goodbye! ” 


That boy has grown up, as have so many like him 
--we will not mention those irreparably ruined 
or dead—and I really wonder what white 
Americans expected to happen. 


Did they really suppose that 15-year-old black 
boys remains 15 for ever? 


Did they really suppose that the tremendous 
energy, and incredible courage, which went into 
those sit-ins, wade-ins, swim-ins, picket lines, 
marches, was incapable of transforming itself into 
an overt attack on the status quo? 


Worse Than A Crime 


Further, all black Americans are born into a 
society which is determined—repeat: determined 
—that they shall never learn the truth about 
themselves or their society, which is determined 
that black men shall use as their only frame of 
reference what white Americans convey to them 
of their own potentialities, and of the shape, size, 
dimensions, and possibilities of the world. 


And I do not hesitate for an instant to condemn 
this as a crime. 


In fact, to persuade black boys and girls, as we 
have for so many generations, that their lives 
are worth less than other lives, and that they can 
only live on terms dictated to them by other 
people, by people who despise them, is worse 
than a crime. It is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 


Now I may not always agree with Stokely’s views, 
or the ways in which he expresses them. My 
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anarchists of the Dutch Provos variety, or even 
policemen, would suit the purpose admirably. 
They would be responsible for helping over- 
burdened shoppers carry their loads, playing 
street-games with children, or taking injured 
animals to the vet, and so forth. 


The other method is for the community worker 
to ignore the “agency” as such altogether, 
striving to enable the unstructured places, in 
which he is trying to work, to fulfil the functions 
a radical community agency or centre would 
normally fulfil. 


Towards Community 


This has already happened among some tenants’ 
groups. Tenants, often using their own homes as 
centres, have been designated community 
leaders—not because of their local ancestry, but 
because they recognised, and took, the oppor- 
tunities for spontaneous organisation as they 
arose. 


The process could also now occur in those places 
which are more like—indeed are—institutions, in 
the sense of being set up to provide a fairly 
mechanical service, often imposed from on high. 
Such things as blocks of flats, libraries, art gal- 
leries, restaurants, and laundrettes. 


Two weeks ago, Paul Curno, the Warden of the 
Deptford Fund, mentioned that, whereas tenants’ 
social rooms on housing estates “are often 
deserted ”, the laundrettes are often packed out. 
“There is no doubt that the laundrette provides 
a useful social centre for women, as the public 
house does for the men.” 


Mr Curno is surely right. But he seems to me to 
have made something of the mistake of other 
agencies—such as those establishing coffee bars 
for wayward youth—that still impose from out- 
side. His organisation is considering providing a 
dan pete at its headquarters in London’s dock- 
and. 


The process I am outlining would probably be 
hindered by such a tactic. Instead, I am suggest- 


agreement, or disagreement, is 
irrelevant. I get his message. 


Stokely Carmichael, a black man under 30, is 
saying to me, a black man over 40, that he will 
not live the life I’ve lived, or be corralled into 
some of the awful choices I have been forced to 
make. And he is perfectly right. 


The Government, and the people who have made 
his life, and mine, and the lives of all our fore- 
fathers, and the lives of all our brothers and 
sisters and women and children an indescribable 
hell, have no right, now, to penalise the black 
man, this so despised stranger here for so long, 
for attempting to discover if the world is as 
small as the Americans have told him it is. 


absolutely 


The Party’s Over 


I need scarcely state to what extent the Western 
self-interest and the black self-interest find them- 
selves at war. But it is precisely this message 
which the Western nations, and this one above 
all, will have to accept, if they expect to survive. 


Nothing is more unlikely than that the Western 
nations, and this one above all, will be able to 
welcome so vital a metamorphosis. 


For we have constructed a history which is a 
total lie, and have persuaded ourselves that it is 
true. I seriously doubt that anything worse can 
happen to any people. 


One doesn’t need a Stokely Carmichael, gloating 
in Havana about the hoped fall of the United 
States, to point this out. And to attempt to 
punish him, for saying what so many millions of 
people feel, is simply to bring closer, and make 
yet more deadly, the terrible day. 


One should listen to what’s being said, and reflect 
on it: for many, many millions of people long for 
our down-fall, and it is not because they are 
Communists. It is because ignorance is in the 
saddle here, and we ride Mankind. 
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ing that community workers actually assist local 
people to take over the facilities—like laundrettes 
and coffee bars which already exist, and are 
used—in association with their proprietors, with 
a view to getting that ‘“‘ mix” of pooled resources 
and cosmopolitan activity of which the “ good 
life” is ultimately made. 


To be more specific: 1 am suggesting bingo 
played among the soap-suds, an Oxfam clothing 
collection in one corner, a play-group in another, 
and tea-making at the back of it all. These 
institutions have often been provided in the 
clumsiest, least sensitive fashion, and for no 
other reason than to make money. Yet because 
of this, they are located in the key areas (or they 
wouldn’t pay)—and it is from such unpromising 
material that community can eventually come. 


A few years ago I was plunged into Liverpool’s 
dock-land, to work among a tough bunch of 
youngsters, and I remember being intrigued to 
learn that some of my club—10 to 12-year-olds— 
actually chose to ‘“‘ go to the Walkie” on a Satur- 
day afternoon. 


The Walker Art Gallery is not, to my mind, among 
the most stimulating of its kind, and I had a fleet- 
ing vision of the boys spending their time mock- 
ing or even defacing the masterworks. 


One afternoon they took me along, and I dis- 
covered that what they found so absorbing were 
paintings like “ The Fighting Temeraire”, from 
which they wove as many or more creative fan- 
tasies than in the nearby adventure play-ground. 


Inject New Life 


I think the lesson is this: however delinquent— 
or radical—we may be, we all need that basic 
security of something agedly familiar, for or 
against which we can react. In Glasgow’s Gorbals, 
one of the darkest corridors of Europe, for ex- 
ample, young children chalk out most beautiful 
and delicate portraits in the grime, while on the 
new estates such artistry is almost non-existent. 


This argues against the “ alternative institutions ” 
approach of many reformers, who see little point 
in the present set-up at all. On consideration, how- 
ever, it can be seen to include both their ideas 
and their ethos, and indeed to inject new life into 
a good many of them. 


If we really care for people, there is a fundamen- 
tal argument for working through those institu- 
tions where the structure is so antiquated, or 
taken for granted, that it ceases to matter. It may 
be easier to liberate a village school in the 
Hebrides to the ideas of Froebel, Montessori, 
Steiner, and Paul Goodman, than, say, Holland 
Park Comprehensive, London. 


Let us attempt to face the fact that we are a 
racist society, racist to the very marrow, and we 
are fighting a racist war. No black man in chains 
in his own country, and watching the many deaths 
around him every day, believes for a moment that 
ape cares anything at all about the freedom 
of Asia. 


My own condition as a black man in America, tells 
me what Americans feel and really want, and 
tells me who they really are. And therefore, every 
village bombed is my own home town. 


That, in a way, is what Stokely Carmichael is 
paving and that’s how this youth can so terrify 
a nation. 


He’s saying: The bill is in. The party’s over. Are 
we going to live like men or not? Bombs won’t 
pay this bill, and bombs won’t wipe it out. 


And Stokely did not begin his career with dreams 
of terror, but with dreams of love. 


Now he’s saying, and he’s not alone, and he’s not 
the first: If I can’t live here, then neither can 
you. You couldn’t have built it without me. This 
land is also mine, We’ll share it, or we'll perish 
—and I don’t care! 


Without Passports 


I do care—about Stokely’s life, my country’s life. 
One’s seen too much already of gratuitous destruc- 
tion. 


One hopes, always, that “something” will 
happen in the human heart which will change our 
common history. 


But if it doesn’t happen, this ‘“ something ”"—if 
this country cannot hear and cannot change— 
then we, the blacks, the most despised children 
of the great Western house, are simply forced, 
with both pride and despair, to remember that 
we come from a long line of runaway slaves who 
managed to survive without passports. 
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TWO 
REPORTS 
FROM 
BRISTOL 


John Careswell writes: Despite com- 
petition from the sit-in at Senate 
House, 17 radical Christians at 
Bristol University held vigil and 
fasted for 48 hours inside Bristol 
Anglican Cathedral last weekend. 
They called their action “The 
Church’s Inhumanity”, and invited 
anyone to join them in discussing or 
criticising the points they were 
ruaking. 

These were vividly set out in a 
duplicated leaflet starting, “When I 
was hungry you gave me nothing to 
eat”, and going on to explain how 
little the Church of England did with 


its £30 million budget. 
Permission to stay in the Cathedral 
was refused by the Church 


Authorities, but no attempt was made 
to forcibly remove the fasters, who 
were treated throughout the week- 
end with remarkable leniency. 

The level of liberal sympathy shown 
by the clergy emphasised the need 
for this type of “radical” action to 
be taken a step further. Merely 
occupying a Church or Cathedral 
presents no real hindrance to the 
well-oiled ecclesiastical machine 
since the premises are so rarely used. 
The Bishop of Bristol even said how 
pleased he was that the fasters were 
in the Cathedral, since this was 
Bristol’s Christian Aid Centre. 
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only beside the knowledge that it 
has completely failed to protect the 
Ibos from slaughter and starvation. 


Also we should be aware that Britain 
has £300 million investments in 
Nigeria, a long standing defence 
treaty with the Federals and other 
agreements, and still sees itself as 
the ex-colonial master of this part of 
Africa. Legum, however, ignores 
British political and economic inter- 
ests and rivalry in the area, except 
by implication in the next question. 


Are you really saying that British 
policy should be influenced by these 
considerations at a time when Biafra 
is being turned into a graveyard and 
we know that things will get even 
worse next month? Isn’t this danger- 
ously like the arguments of those who 
closed their eyes to the plight of 
Europe’s Jewry in Nazi times? 
Again, Legum does not really answer 
this. He does not say why he thinks 
Britain should try to keep the 
Russians out, or whether it can be 
done. He prefers to say why he thinks 
we should be suspicious of Biafran 
propaganda. 

Legum does not prove—because he 
cannot—that the Russians on their 
own would step up their support for 
the Federal war effort. He states 
flatly that the Ibos do not face geno- 
cide as the Jews did. 


But he does not prove this. It may be 
that the Ibos are not being killed off 
deliberately and that they could de- 
cide to stop fighting and so end the 
war. But the result of what is now 
happening (as Legum himself has 
written in the Observer) is near- 
extermination of the Ibo people, and 
British responsibility for this cannot 
be shrugged off. 


Legum states flatly that “if Ojukwu 
were to agree to the Federal offer of 
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John Careswell writes: As Birming- 
ham University’s six-day sit-in ended 
in a compromise solution on Thurs- 
day, in Bristol another sit-in began. 
The original issue was reciprocal 
membership, for the seven colleges 
and techs in Bristol, of the Students 
Union, which till now has been 
restricted to University members. 
This means that the 6,000 University 
students alone are allowed to use the 
three-quarters of a million pounds 
new union building. Facilities in the 
city for non-University students do 
not compare. 
The students union has in fact recog- 
nised the principle, but the final de- 
cision is In the hands of various 
University committees, who have been 
sitting on it for nearly two years. 


On Thursday evening, a group from 
within and without the University 
acted, occupying Senate House—the 
administrative headquarters. 


Over the weekend their numbers 
mushroomed till, when I went along 
on Sunday evening, there were 500 
taking part in a general meeting to 
discuss the whole issue in the main 
Ball of the building. 


Had the occupiers started to sell off 
some of the Cathedral property as 
proceeds to Christian Aid, he might 
have been less pleased. In that case 
some response from the hierarchy 
might have been called for. 


As it was, however, the occupiers’ 
presence was passively tolerated— 
and why not? They helped to swell 
the attendance at some services by 
three or four times the usual number. 


The group at Bristol openly acknow- 
ledged their inspiration to CHURCH, 
showing how the completely de- 
centralised nature of this “ organisa- 
tion” is beginning to stimulate a 
Bones from outside London. Where 
next? 


a ‘mercy’ land-corridor, total famine 
could immediately be averted ”’—even 
while the war continues. But he is 


“not supported in this by Oxfam and 


Caritas, two relief organisations 
which have called for an end to the 
war as the only way of averting total 
disaster. 


Legum’s attempt to switch respon- 
sibility onto Biafran leaders does not 
relieve the British Government and 
the Federals of their responsibility, 
but he pursues this tack doggedly: 


What possible reason do you suggest 
there is for Ojukwu to condemn his 
own people to die? 

He ends his “ realistic” assessment of 
Biafran political calculations (a 
cynical analysis which he does not 
apply to Federal Nigerian, let alone 
British, intentions) with this curious 
remark about the peoples of Federal 
Nigeria—“ bitterness against the Ibos 
is widespread and deep”. This, he 
feels, will make a “one Nigeria” 
solution difficult. 


lbo Bitterness 


Now most of us will feel that the 
major obstacle to Nigerian unity, and 
the main reason for Biafran seces- 
sion, is the bitterness of the Ibo 
people, in face of massacres of their 
own people before the war started 
and the devastation that the war has 
now caused. But Legum doesn’t men- 
tion such matters in this context. 


Without considering this major 
obstacle to a satisfactory negotiated 
settlement from the Federal point of 
view, Legum straight away attacks 
the Biafran position again—demon- 
strating conclusively that, like 
members of the British Government 
who claim to be looking for a settle- 
ment to the war, he is as much, or 
more, concerned to justify his own 
acceptance of the Federal Nigerian 
case and his consequent reluctance to 
criticise their policy. 


The occupation bids fair to totally 
disrupt the University administration. 
For example, catering staff are 
threatening to strike because of non- 
payment of wages. This probably 
worries the authorities far more than 
an action that merely disrupted teach- 
ing. 

The issues have widened rapidly, into 
a critique of the whole present 
University system, the educational 
value of the sit-in itself, etc. 


Opposition to the sit-in is not con- 
fined to those who oppose reciprocal 
membership. In fact 1,000 students 
have signed a petition calling for an 
end to the sit-in, but expressing sup- 
port for the principle of reciprocal 
membership. 


The central issue, however, is still 
reciprocal membership, and m 
definite impression was that if the 
University authorities were to agree 
to implement this immediately, the 
sit-in would end. 


u.5. ARMY 


ONE DOOR SHUTS: ANOTHER OPENS 


It follows that he is unable meaning- 
fully to make proposals for a settle- 
ment—rather like Harold Wilson on 
Vietnam. 


The one strong point that Legum 
makes: that Biafra should not be 
recognised as an independent State, 
because she took ‘“‘ minority” tribes 
arbitrarily within her self-proclaimed 
“boundaries”, is irrelevant to the 
case against the British Government. 
It is nonsense to suggest that the 
Federal attack on Biafra should be 
tolerated in order to _ protect 
“ minority ” tribes inside Biafra—and, 
by extension, “minority” tribes 
within other regions of Nigeria as 
well, regions which might follow 
Biafra’s example and also secede. 


But, in any case, there is no evidence 
that the Yorubas and Hausas will also 
secede if Biafra succeeds. Why 
haven’t they taken the opportunity to 
do so during the present war? And 
the balance of evidence suggests that 
the non-Ibo “ minority ” tribes within 
Biafra are not hostile to secession. 
Why won’t they negotiate?—the 
“questioner” asks of the Biafran 
leadership. But Biafra, for all that 
Legum does not mention this, is pre- 
pared to negotiate. She will not 
negotiate “surrender”, on the one 
hand, and does not expect to 
negotiate ‘‘ secession”, on the other. 
But if “ self-determination ” can be 
negotiated, Biafra will take part in 


Air Relief 
for Biatra, 


Plane Crashes 


Kevin McGrath writes: A DC-7 air- 
craft, carrying a load of dried milk to 
Biafra, crashed on Saturday Decem- 
ber 9, killing all four crew members 
—a Scot, a West German, an 
American, and a Mexican. 


The plane had been hired by the 
German Protestant agency, Das 
Diakonische Hilfswerke. 


This was the first fatal crash on the 
Sao Thome run since Joint Church 
Aid began flying in April. A 
mechanical failure was blamed by 
the organisers. 


On the following night, 10 more 
flights into Biafra from Sao Thome 
were carried out. 


YAMS RUNNING OUT 


According to International Red 
Cross’s Commissioner General, speak- 
ing in Geneva on Saturday after a 
visit to Biafra, the Red Cross now 
has sufficient funds in hand to con- 
tinue the relief operation for several 
months. He does not appear, how- 
ever, to have spoken in terms of any 
build-up. 

He estimated that perhaps 50% of 
those in need in Biafra were now 
being effectively helped by various 
organisations. The pinch would come 
towards the end of February or 
March, when the yams ran out. 


Meanwhile, Lord Shepherd is off in 
Lagos, bearing a message to the 
Federal Government from Harold 
Wilson. It is not expected to differ 
from the one delivered last Friday 
by Sir David Hunt, reassuring the 
Federals of continued backing and 
arms. 


“peace talks”. 

Legum puts his proposal to break the 
“deadlock”, a UN Security Council 
resolution calling for an arms 
embargo, an internationally super- 
vised cease-fire, and a resumption of 
negotiations. But his “ questioner ” is 
still not satisfied. 


You say Britain cannot take an in- 
itiative at the UN hecause we are 
partisan—but if we gave up arms 
deliveries wouldn’t we then be non- 
partisan, and thus be able to take 
such an initiative? 

“No”, Legum replies, “for if we 
suddenly announced we were stop- 
ping arms we would at once be 
treated—quite rightly—as hostile by 
the Federals. There would be no 
advantage from such a move.” 


Now quite why Legum should see 
Britain’s support for an international 
embargo on arms to both sides as 
fundamentally less “hostile” from 
the Federal point of view than an 
embargo on arms by Britain alone, 
is difficult to appreciate. 


If British resistance to Federal 
objectives is the same as “ hostility ” 
then Britain might as well brave that 
“hostility”? frankly and seek to re- 
strain the Federals effectively. In 
which case, she should call, first, for 
a halt to all Federal military opera- 
tions. An immediate arms embargo 
would follow automatically. 

BOB OVERY 


UNIVERSAL MEDITATION 


Lectures by Swami Avyaktananda 
At Friends House, Euston Road, London NWI, 7.30 pm 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18: THE THEORY OF MEDITATION 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19: THE SEVEN-STEP MEDITATION 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20: MEDITATION AND RELATIONSHIP 
Practice of Meditation after Lectures: All are Welcome 
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All over the country tenants’ 
groups, neighbourhood groups, 
community and action groups 
are springing up. They have 
come into being because of the 
pressures of life on the council 
estate and in the places where 
people work. 

On the council estate, al- 
though the final pressure has 
been the disgraceful rise in 
rents while wages have been at 
a standstill, there have been 
many other factors in this 
growth of resistance and organ- 
isation. 


Big Brother 


While the vision and pro- 
gramme for building decent 
houses for people to live in was 
good—and still must be a top 
priority—the execution of the 
planning has held people as 
human beings in contempt. 

In spite of resistance to high 
rise blocks, it took a tragedy 
like Ronan Point to ensure a 
reconsideration of policy. 

People during the slum clear- 
ance process have been moved 
around like cattle, and often 
intimidated into taking dwell- 
ings and areas against their lik- 
ing. Big Brother has dictated 
where people shall live and how. 


Basic rights 


People have found themselves 
on an estate miles from their 
place of work—without a tele- 
phone, a proper bus service, 
chemist, cinema, pub, shops, and 
other essential amenities. 

With frozen wages, they have 
had to pay up to £1 a week in- 
creases in bus fares, and at least 
double the rent in many in- 
stances. Many shops with a 
monopoly of the estate have 
held housewives to ransom. 

Schools have been non-exist- 
ent, or overcrowded, unsafe and 
unhygienic. Because of the lack 
of nursery facilities, many 
mothers have been unable to 
find a job to help offset the add- 


ed expenditure on rents, rates, 
shopping and furnishings for the 
house. 

This is a denial of human 
rights. But, as well as these 
injustices, the basic rights of 
the children have been ignored 
by the “ planners ” and “ admin- 
istrators ”. 


Children 


The attitude towards “ ordin- 
ary people” nowhere reflects 
such contempt as in notices such 
as: NO BALL GAMES; DO NOT 
PLAY OR WALK ON THE 
GRASS; CHILDREN ARE NOT 
ALLOWED TO PLAY ON THE 
BALCONIES. 

Some areas have huge spaces 
fenced in, while mothers with 
young children have nowhere 
they can sit and watch their 
children play — let alone let 
them run about with safety 
outside. 

Teenagers kick footballs in 
the inadequate spaces available 
—often ‘illegally’. Fences are 
smashed, windows are broken. 

The councils, in justification 
of their policies, shout “slum 
attitudes”. . . It is time people 
not only shouted back, but made 
irrelevant the unjustified power 
our civil servants have over us. 

There needs to be solidarity 
between factory and _ estate. 
There has to be solidarity bet- 
ween council estates and bet- 
ween cities. 

The groups that are springing 
up need to look beyond the 
immediate concern to a future 
when they will decide how they 
and their families are to live— 
where the children will play; 
how the old folk will be taken 
care of and the schools manag- 
ed; who controls the shops; how 
to overcome the “sack” at 
work. 


Take over! 


Facing these issues, however 
large or smiall, is a step towards 
the confidence needed to take 


‘The attitude 
towards ordinary 
people nowhere 
reflects such 
contempt as in 
notices such as: 
NO BALL GAMES; 
DONOT PLAY OR 
WALK ON THE 
GRASS; 
CHILDREN ARE 
NOT ALLOWED 
TOPLAY ON THE 
BALCONIES’ 


PLEASE DO NOT WALK OR PLAY ON THE GRASS . 
This area has been lald out as an amenity to 
he enjoyed by all the tenants on the estate. 
Will you please help to preserve its appearance 
by preventing damage to the area. 
Housing Manager. 


over the managing of the estate 
—to control our own lives, and 
the future of our children. 

The lessons that we mostly 
learn from petitions is that they 
are a waste of time. But not 
completely. For, instead of run- 
ning off with our frustrations, 
we must act. 

If the space for the youth hut 
is not forthcoming, then the 
children, with the backing of 
their parents, must stake their 
claim and raise funds for it. 
This kind of action is a step 
towards real education and res- 
ponsibility. 

The lesson to be learned from 


the rents issue is not only the 
strike, but that beyond the 
strike lies direct control. Some 
people are advocating that ten- 
ants “should be given the feel- 
ing of responsibility ”’—these 
people must be told in no un- 
certain way where to stick their 
patronising! 


The future 


The future is for us all to 
decide. But we must not wait 
for injustice as a spur to action 
—then rest when a short-term 
aim has been achieved. 


The forces that try to control 


the way we live will not easily 
give in. They have too much to 
lose. The police and the bailiffs 
will try to make selective evic- 
tions, but good organisation can 
make this difficult. 


We must be willing to take 
prison, threats, fines, into our 
stride. With the conviction that 
we are right, and with unity 
between people on common 
issues, we can succeed, 

COMMUNITY is published as 
a link between different groups 
that are striving for greater 
rights and freedom from auth- 
oritarianism; that are moving 
towards direct control. 


COMMUNITY: WHAT IT STANDS FOR 


Non-party, serves all members of the community concerned with controlling 


their own environment. 


Works towards a federation or association of community and industrial 


groups with these aims. 


Believes in the diversity of groups—united on the principle of respect for 
others and their freedom to go different ways towards similar objectives. 


Believes that we do not engage in violence to achieve our ends. This does 
not mean that confrontation will not take place, but that we do not wish 
to maintain our objectives by violent methods, or replace one set of 


authoritarians and bureaucrats with another. 


Believes that there should be community control and co-operation, not 


_ competition, in schools, industry and the estate. 


co-ordination. 


relieve hardship when need arises. 


Works for solidarity between the estates in every city, as well as inter-city 
Works for solidarity between factory and estate, with a common fund to 


Believes that real social change will be achieved through the greater social 
consciousness of people working in their group and association for the 
good of their neighbourhood and the community at large. 


Believes that international links should be formed to help oppressed groups 
and communities in other parts of the world. 


Believes that a strongly-based community, working democratically, is the 


best safeguard against manipulation and brainwashing, and against our- 


selves and our children being used as potential cannon fodder. 


People as peg 


but Manchester slum-clearance 


S 


encounters resistance 


During 1968, Manchester City 
Council will almost certainly 
complete less new Council dwel- 
lings than the average for the 
last five years or so. 


However, since it has at the 
same time attempted to main- 
tain its rate of slum-clearance, 
the Council has had to re-house 
a greater number of slum-clear- 
ance families in old Council 
property (or re-lets). 


For example, this year, from 
January 1 to September 30, 
1,367 slum-clearance families 
were re-housed in new property, 
but 1,413 families were re- 
housed in re-lets. Currently, 
then, over 50% of people from 
Clearance Areas are going into 
Te-lets. 


This marks something of a 
policy change. For, in the first 
place, the greater proportion of 
re-lets is presumably available 
at the expense of people on the 
general Housing Waiting List. 


ON (AND 
Ofmes hE 


Granada TV’s On Site recently 
went out to Hattersley, to “meet 
the people”. 


At one time, it seemed un- 
likely that they were going to 
give the Neighbourhood Group 
—a voluntary non-party body, 
concerned with the welfare of 
residents, play space, and ameni- 
ties—a voice. 


But after they had told the 
producers that they would 
demonstrate while the program- 
me was being filmed (it is 
broadcast “live ”’), it was agreed 
that they would be given a 
hearing. 


With five minutes to go it was 
announced that it would not be 
possible to “fit them in”. The 
programme was almost entirely 
taken up with the local vicar, 
_ the government-paid community 
warden, and the chairman of 
Manchester Housing Committee. 


It will be some time before 
Hattersley declares itself a “free 
state’—an idea it has been toy- 
ing with recently—and has its 
own broadcasting unit. But it’s 
a thought! 


Second, re-lets are not re- 
decorated, in order to speed up 
the process. And, third, con- 
siderable pressure is put on 
slum-clearance tenants to accept 
dwellings which may not be 
completely suitable for them. 


How does this affect people on 
the receiving end? It means 
that families are often offered 
dirty and neglected property— 
sometimes even in need of 
repair. 

Many re-lets become available 
on the death of old people or 
the removal of poor or problem 
families. The effect of this kind 
of offer on people who have 
lived for years in slum con- 
ditions, who will have been 
looking forward to a good house, 
can be imagined. 


The tenant is offered an allow- 
ance as part payment towards 
re-decorating. But he must pay 
this money himself, and can 
only recoup it in the form of a 
small reduction in rent over a 
period of time. 


These factors can be seen 
clearly in the Parker Street 
Clearance Area of Manchester. 
There the choices made by ten- 
ants to the Housing Department 
Visitors were, in the first 
instance, largely ignored. 


Instead, offers of old re-lets in 
bad condition were frequent. 
Naturally, the greater propor- 
tion of these were refused. This 
was in contrast to previous 
Clearance Areas, where the 
majority of people accepted 
their first offer. 


A threat went out with the 
second offer—to refer the case 
to the Housing Committee “with 
a view to your eviction”. These 
cases are then discussed by the 
Housing Committee without the 
family being represented. 


A third offer contained the 
news that the matter of eviction 
had gone to the Town Clerk. 
Those who refused the third 
offer received a letter saying 
that the Sheriff of Lancashire 
would “ execute the Warrant (of 
eviction) within the next few 
days, without any further warn- 
ing”. 

However, complaints and pub- 
licity by those who received 
eviction notices and by Action 
Committees elected by the local 
people, and_ representations 
from the local Councillors, seem 
to have halted eviction threats, 
at least for the time being. 


But the situation is not yet 


clear, and there is still con- 
siderable anxiety. 


CHARTER FOR 


CLEARANCE 


AREAS 


After the scheduling of an area, regular six-monthly bulletins 
should be posted to every household estimating, as accurately 
as possible, the probable date of demolition. 


2. Several public meetings should be held in the period after 
scheduling to enable the public to question Housing Com- 
mittee members, local Councillors and Town Hall Officials. 
Such meetings would enable the Corporation to explain the 
principles of clearance, allocation and planning; also to 
involve the public in the process and to describe the diffi- 


culties involved. 


3. Information about all estates should be given to everyone in 
clearance areas about three months before serving the Notice 
of Entry. This information should be as full, accurate and 


realistic as possible. 


4. Series of coach outings should be organised during the three 
menths before the serving of the Notice of Entry to show 
people a representative and varied selection of the available 


estates. 


5. Great efforts should be made in areas adjoining clearance 
areas to maintain the highest possible standards of cleansing 
and care. If necessary extra resources should be made avail- 
able for this—even at the expense of other areas which may 


be in less need. 


6. Special attention should be paid to the following problems in 
areas next to clearance areas: 
(a) Boarding up empty houses and shops, 
(b) Immediate demolition of unused public buiiings, etc, 
(c) Careful maintenance of pavements, 
(d} Regular cleaning of crofts, etc, to enable their use, as 


play spaces, 


(e) Maintenance of street lighting across demolition areas. 


7. Changes in the City’s plans should be communicated imme- 
diately to everyone in the area. This is particularly important 
if any houses are dropped from or added to the programme. 


Since the Beswick and Bradford Action Committee drew up this 
Charter two other points have come out of the Parker Street 
Area. First, the Committee sees no need for the Council to 
threaten law-abiding people with eviction as they do now. Second, 
the Committee feels that people with problems should have the 
right to present their own case to the Housing Committee and not 
have their case decided in their absence. 


Are you getting your rights? 


Well, are you? This series of 
questions and answers is an 
attempt to help you find out 
whether you might be entitled 
to the following benefits: 


Educational benefits: 

FREE SCHOOL MEALS 
SCHOOL UNIFORM GRANTS 
EDUCATION MAINTENANCE 
ALLOWANCES 

FREE TRAVEL PASSES 


Other benefits: 

RATE REBATES 

RENT REBATES 

(for Council Tenants only) 
FREE WELFARE FOODS 
(for children under five) 
NHS CHARGES: Exemptions 
and Refunds 


Can I get any of these if I am 
working? 


Certainly. All of these benefits 
are intended for low wage- 
earners. 


What do you mean by a low 
wage? 


There is no simple answer, 
because each benefit is worked 
out on a different scale. On most 
of them, though, you’re allowed 
certain deductions from your 
gross income. For example, the 
first £2 of the wife’s earnings, 
fares to work, rent (or mortgage 
repayments), rates and other 
expenses, as well as tax and 
insurance. 


And much depends on the size 
of your family. With three child- 
ren, for instance, you could be 
earning £17, and still be entitled 
to some of these benefits. 


STILL NOT A PENNY... 


The committee and tenants 
of Chorlton-On-Medlock are still 
withholding rent increases. 


OLDHAM 
PROTEST 


Tenants in St Mary’s Ward, 
Oldham, have warned _ the 
Council that they won’t pay a 
5s 6d per week rent rise next 
January. A _ petition of 400 
names has been collected, and 
a protest rally is planned by the 
11,000 Oldham tenants. 


Many members are determined 
to fight the corporation all the 
way to the courts. 


“We are fighting against some 
of the richest and most power- 
ful people in the country—the 
Big Business moneylenders who 
get back £4 for every £1 they 
lend. What we all need to 
realise is that, if we all stick 
together, neither the corpora- 
tion, nor the moneylenders nor 
anybody else, can do a thing to 
us.” 

“THEY CAN’T PUT THOU- 
SANDS OF FAMILIES OUT— 
AND THEY KNOW IT.” 

“They will try lies and 
threats, and arguments of all 


kinds against us—but as long as 
we are solidly together, there 
is nothing they can actually 
do.” 

“And remember, the present 
increase is only the beginning. 
We have already been promised 
a rates increase in March, fol- 
lowed by another rents rise next 
Autumn. Even if you are not 
withholding the present in- 
crease, you should be preparing 
to fight the next one! ” 

JOIN OUR TENANTS’ AS- 
SOCIATION NOW! 

STRENGTHEN YOUR OWN 
TENANTS’ GROUP! 

IF YOU HAVEN’T ONE, 
START ONE! 


If I am receiving Supplementary 
Benefit, do I qualify for these 
benefits too? 


Most of them. You automatically 
qualify for prescription exemp- 
tions, the various educational 
benefits and free welfare foods. 
You will not usually qualify for 
rent rebates or rate rebates, be- 
cause an allowance for rent and 
rates should be included in your 
Supplementary Benefit. But you 
might still qualify. Check with 
the Ministry of Social Security 
or with us. 


Rents and rates 


Can a council tenant get a rate 
rebate? 


Yes, if he qualifies on his wage- 
level. It is often thought that 
only people who get a rate 
demand are entitled to a rate 
rebate. But council tenants are 
ratepayers too, so they are en- 
titled to a rebate—depending on 
their incomes. 


Does this apply to tenants of 
private landlords, too? 


Yes. Anybody who pays rent is 
almost certainly paying some- 
thing for rates. 


Who ean apply for a fair rent? 
Private tenants, living in wun- 
furnished accommodation at a 
decontrolled rent. (Fair rents 
are not listed above, because 
they depend on the accommo- 
dation.) 


‘How do I get all those different 


education benefits? 


Much depends on the age of 
your child. All ages may qualify 
for free meals. Only children at 
a secondary school, where a dis- 


tinctive uniform is necessary, 
may get a uniform grant. And 
maintenance allowances are for 
children staying at school 
beyond the normal leaving age. 
Travel passes depend on age 
and the distance from school— 
not on income. Under-8’s get a 
pass if they go more than two 
miles to school; over 8’s if they 
80 more than three miles. 


Does a uniform grant cover 
things like shoes? 


No. You are thinking of clothing 
allowances. We don’t have forms 
for these, because the Education 
Department only gives them 
when it is felt that a child is 
absent from school because the 
parents cannot afford the neces- 
sary clothes. 


Can I get any of these benefits 
regardless of my income? 


Yes, depending on other quali- 
fications. For instance, any 
family with four or more child- 
ren can get one free school meal 
(two free meals if five children, 
and so on). And with three 
children under five, you get free 
milk for one of them (and so 
on). Exemption from prescrip- 
tion charges are available to 
children under 15, people of 65 
or over, expectant or nursing 
mothers, and people with a 
specified chronic illness. Travel 
passes do not depend on income. 
Where do I find out more? 
Write to COMMUNITY, 58 High 
Lane, Manchester 21. 
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Peter Dunwest 


Assistance for some 


- Last year, after negotiations 
between representatives of the 
National Union of Students 
(NUS) and Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, the .upper scale of 
grants to students in full-time 
further education was raised. 
The 1967 increases brought an 
independent student £360 to last 
30 weeks, if living away from 
home, or £290, if living at home. 


No such negotiations were 
reported from the unemployed 
(a “union” now nearly one mil- 
lion strong), from those on 
National Assistance, or the old 
age pensioners. None, of course, 
took place. It is this disparity, 
in financial terms, between the 
different recipients of public 
funds that I now propose to 
examine. 


Education 


If a youth of between 18 and 
20 was unemployed and living 
at home he would receive a pos- 
sible maximum of £4 10s from 
the Ministry of Labour, or more 
likely 61s from the Ministry of 
Social Security. If a youth of 18 
to 20 was a student, whose 
parents were taking home, say, 
£30 a week, he would receive £7 
in his pocket! 

I choose the figure of £30 a 
week parental income as I would 
reckon this to be the lowest 
possible income a family des- 
cribing themselves as_ lower- 
middle, or middle, class, would 
earn. In fact, this is probably 
too low. 


I did not think it worth quot- 
ing the estimated income of a 
so-called working class family, 
as 89% of all children of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers 
leave school at the age of 15, 
and therefore only about 1-in-10 
of children from this back- 
ground get the chance of even 
taking “O” level GCEs, let 
alone availing themselves of 
further education! 


It would seem that the NUS 
could have been more profitably 
employed in bringing pressure 
on the authorities to encourage 
by financial stimulus the further 
education of working-class child- 
ren. Of course, this would have 
been a hopeless task, since an 
educated working class would 
pose a real threat to the present 
status quo. 


“Education for all” is ob- 
viously a bloody myth—for the 
test of this maxim is that the 
percentage of working-class 
children in universities should 
be equal to the percentage of 
the working-class children in 
the country. As I have briefly 
shown, this is not the case. 


However, I am not in favour 
of lowering grants to students, 
but of a rise in payment, and 
of a change in the conditions of 
assessment, for those unemploy- 
ed, or on National Assistance. I 
now propose to enlarge on some 
of these conditions. 


Unemployed 


If a married woman, with, say, 
two children to provide for, 
whose husband for some reason 
has deserted her (and this is 
more common than is frequent- 
ly supposed) applies for un- 


employment benefit, she will not 
receive it. As a married woman 
she will not have paid the full 
insurance stamp—the determin- 
ing factor for benefit purposes. 
Also she may not have worked 
at all for same years. 


She must then go to the 
Ministry of Social Security, 
often situated some distance 
from the Labour Exchange. It 


.is quite possible that she will 


have no-one to lovk after the 
children, and so she has to take 
them with her. Perhaps the 
authorities would argue that this 
is preparing the children for 
their future lot? 


When she arrives at the 
Ministry’s office she may have 
to wait an hour, or longer, be- 
fore she is seen by the recep- 
tionist, who will then refer the 
matter to a clerical officer, or 
tell the woman to go home and 
wait until someone visits her. 
The purpose of this visit is to 
verify that her circumstances 
are what she says they are. 


Now if we are to believe what 
we have been told, in a court of 
law one is presumed innocent 
until proved guilty. But the 
attitude here is the opposite. 
The claimant will probably be 
visited in two to three days from 
a good office, but may wait up 
to a week when claiming at a 
bad office. 


Thus when the woman is told 
to go home, she may remon- 
strate with the receptionist, or 
the clerical officer, especially if 
she has little or no money. The 
clerical officer may then exer- 
cise his discretion and pay the 
woman an amount, usually in 
the region of £2, on which to 
subsist until visited. 


On the other hand, he may 
not. I cannot find any figures to 
show the frequency of the form- 
er or latter case, and doubtless 
none exist. It is hazardous to 
estimate, but I suggest the 
claimant would be given money 
in about half of such cases. 


Eviction 


I have personally witnessed 
women in tears when money 
was withheld. Together with 
other worthless remnants of 
society awaiting public assist- 
ance, I have given money if I 
had any. A measure of the 
despair imbued in such women 
by the hobnailed morality of 
authority was the extent of their 
gratitude in the face of some 
humanity rather than public dis- 
section. 


A woman, in the position I 
have described, may be lucky 
and still have somewhere to 
live. But if she lives in some 
form of rented property, which 
is almost always the case, she 
will have to be sure to pay the 
rent on time as landlords are 
not renowned for their altruism 
or their fondness for manless 
women with children. 


It is also often impossible for 
a woman alone with children to 
obtain any kind of accommo- 
dation even if she can afford the 
rent. Therefore, if the Ministry 
of Social Security is slow in 
making a payment she may be 
evicted with the minimum of 
regard for the laws governing 
tenants’ rights. 


MOTHERS BLOCK A STREET 


Defiant mothers in Vera 
Street, Cleyton, Manchester, 
angrily blocked their roads—a 
play street — with dustbins 
recently to stop lorries using it. 

The mothers claim the lorries 
use the street so they can un- 
load at the works of the Metal 
Box Co. 

As a policeman stood by the 
line of dustbins, Mrs Iris Runci- 


man, aged 31, said: “I am not 
moving my dustbin. I will get 
fined first. This has to stop some 
time. We have put up with this 
for five years.” 


She said mothers have fre- 
quently complained to the com- 
pany about the lorries and have 
complained to the police. Mrs 
Runciman has two children, 


Paul, aged four, and John, aged 
eight. 


A spokesman for the company 
said: “ Most lorries coming here 
are not owned by the Metal Box 
Co. We tell drivers that the 
streets are play streets and they 
should act accordingly. We are 
doing our best in a difficult 
situation.” From the Manchester 
Evening News and Chronicle. 


What have students, the old, 
the poor and unemployed in common? 


If the woman is evicted, or for 
various reasons has nowhere to 
go, she will be put in a hostel. 
This can be the beginning of the 
end for a woman in an already 
splintered and desolate emotion- 
al condition, as anyone who saw 
the film Cathy Come Home will 
realise. 


It is terrifying to realise that, 
granted the unpredictable begin- 
nings, a person can be reduced 
to this level by processes that 
are regarded as quite legal! 


Secret code 


At this point it is pertinent to 
briefly mention an aspect of 
Ministry practice which is veiled 
in secrecy. There exists a man- 
ual called the “A” code, a thick 
book of instructions, available 
only to staff of executive rank 
or above, and always kept under 
lock and Key. 


Contained in this is a set of 
instructions about what to do in 
cases that are not clear-cut. It 
could be argued that some of 
the remedies suggested contra- 
vene the spirit, if not the con- 
ditions, of the Social Security 
Act. 


The Ministry have been called 
upon by the Conference of Wel- 
fare Officers, and by other wel- 
fare organisations, to reveal the 
full store of treasures in the 


“A” code, but they have at all 
times refused. 


In a society where it often 
seems almost a crime to be old, 
the lot of the old age pensioner 
is greatly neglected. For a 
student to be short of money is 
not very pleasant, but at least 
he or she is young, with many 
diversions, and a great deal of 
animation and hope. 


A person of 65 or older is 
someone who has spent his pre- 
vious 50 years contributing to 
society (whether you agree or 
not with the structure of society 
is at this point irrelevant)—with 
his labour, payment of taxes, 
rates, and so on. Finally he is 
humiliated by a pittance at the 
end of his usefulness. 


Old and poor 


It is morally inexcusable that 
so many in more fortunate con- 
dition are prepared to condone 
tacitly the privation and neglect 
which many old people are 
faced with on a pension of 
£4 10s for a single man or 
woman, or £7 6s for a couple. 


To be old and frequently 
lonely is bad enough, but to 
suffer also the embarrassment 
and indignity of poverty is hor- 
rific. How do you think you will 
feel, 


faced with rising costs, 


often poor accommodation, lone- 
liness, and a life expectation of 
seven years? And having to 
combat all this with only a static 
pension and nostalgia? 


Sentimental 


Maybe you suspect sentiment 
ality in this appraisal. I once 
talked to an old man in Don 
easter who harangued me non 
stop for 20 minutes until I was 
really fed up. He then excused 
himself for talking so much, 
explaining that he didn’t get out 
very much, and had not spoken 
to anyone, or been spoken to, 
for three days. 


Finally, if you think students, 
the unemployed, those on 
National Assistance, and the old, 
are underprivileged—as I would 
suggest they are—compare their 
lot with that of some children. 


This is a quotation from an 
infant teacher in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, writing of a 
small child of a large family: 


“A child from one of these 
families went to a fish and 
chip shop and asked for 16 
sixpennyworths of chips and 
two fish cakes. You know who 
the fish cakes were for? Don’t 
you? ” 


Some parents apparently need 
food for other than thought. 
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How Liverpool tenants fought 


the Council—and won 


A Liverpool correspondent 
writes: “90,000 Tenants Win 
Fight "—this was the headline 
which appeared in the Liver- 
pool Echo on August 7 this year. 

The newspaper had earlier 
refused to give any publicity to 
the Liverpool Amalgamated 
Tenants’ Associations through- 
out their campaign against rent 
increases imposed last April, 
which ranged from 8s 3d to 
15s 6d per week. 

The Echo told of the history 
which had just been made in 
Liverpool, because tenants had 
asked for a Liaison Committee 
between the City Council and 
Tenants Associations. The meet- 
ing was held on Tuesday, 
August 6, and was the first of its 
kind in England. 


COMMUNITY 


COMMUNITY is published by 
an editorial group at 58 High 
Lane, Manchester 21, to whom 
material for further issues 
Should be sent. We welcome all 
comments on this first issue. 


Contacts 


Please send us dates and 
time of meetings. Also details 
of other groups. 

Hattersley 

John Hargreaves, 
Road. 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

John Marsden, 44 Downshaw 
Road. 

Bradford and Beswick 

J. Davies, 96 Parker St, Man- 
chester 11. 

Stockport 

Jim Veasey, 30 Victoria Park. 

Sale 

A. Turnbull, 62 Winstanley 
Rd. 

Ancoats 

Alf Tiernay, 13 Butler Court. 

Miles Platting 

Mrs Bloor, 10 Shardlow Close. 

Chorlton-On-Medlock 

Mrs J. Cox, 42 Hurst Head 
Walk. 

Whitefield 

J. Redford, 
Avenue. 

Winsford. 

Lou Armour, 
Walk. 

Audenshaw 

Miss Eileen Fletcher, 29 
Hope St. 

Middleton 

Mrs Dawson, 
Terrace. 

Wythenshawe 

F. Taylor, 69 Benchill Rd. 

Alkrington 

Ray Hartman, 
Avenue. 

Sheffield 

Mrs McDonald, 12 Paddock 
Crescent. 

Blackburn 

C. Hill, 7 St Gabriel’s Avenue. 

Birmingham 7 

S. Weir, 23 Cocksmead Croft, 
King’s Heath. 

Preston 

T. Howard, 52 Wilbraham St. 

Liverpool 

Amalgamated Tenants Associ- 
ation, 

Charles Stocker, 21 Gourlay 
Rd, Old Swan. 

Birkenhead 

United. Tenants Association, 

Ron Boag, 72 Eldon Gdns. 

London 

GLC Tenants Action Com- 
mittee, 

Helen Lowe, 24 Atholl House, 
Maida Vale, W9. 


2 Garnet 


32 Bradshaw 


23 Kingsley 


4 Peterloo 


15 Ruthin 


This is what Liverpool tenants 
have achieved in six months. 
Also, from August 5, rent in- 
creases above 10s per week were 
brought down to 10s per week. 

When at the start of the 
rents protest, the Amalgamated 
Tenants Associations co-ordina- 
ting committee (or ATACC) 
asked all Council Tenants to 
withold their increases, 4,000 
responded to the call. 

Gradually, as the weeks went 
by, tenants became afraid of 
eviction and listened to all sorts 
of rumours. A few weeks before 
the reduction, only a small 
minority was still holding out. 

However, we believe that the 
4,000 who did join at the out- 
set gave the Council an idea of 
our strength, and we think that, 
if it ever becomes necessary 
again to withold, 20,000 will 
join. We have proved that it 
can be done, without fear, if 
our cause is right. 

The ultimate aim of ATACC 
is a Tenants’ Charter, giving 
protection such as is enjoyed by 
private tenants under the Rent 
Act. 

To this end, we have already 
held a small regional con- 


Rent battle 
in Blackburn 


The Blackburn Council House 
Tenants Association, which was 
founded in October last year, 
already has 90% membership in 
five estates—and another two 
are in the middle of a member- 
ship campaign. 

One estate operates a policy 
of social events for children and 
OAPs. Each estate ‘committee 
and members have full auto- 
nomy, in conjunction with the 
central committee. 

On March 20 a mass rally was 
held in King George’s Hall. 
Over 1,000 attended, and a 
resolution was passed unani- 
mously for a_ rent-increase 
strike. 

On April 1, 700 tenants with- 
held the rent increase. Numbers 
dwindled somewhat, but we held 
out until July. 

We hope to affiliate to re- 
gional associations for the fight 


ahead.—from a Blackburn 
correspondent. 
DIVIDENDS 


Between 1957 and 1963, rent, 
dividends and interest rates rose 
by 72% whereas wages in- 
creased by only 29%. 


Tenants’ unity 


Last Tuesday a packed meet- 
ing of tenants’ representatives 
from all over Manchester agreed 
in principle to the formation of 
a Greater Manchester Tenants’ 
Liaison Committee. 

Representatives will report 
back, having met their groups, 
on January 7. This could well be 
an historic meeting for the 
growth of unity, the rights of 
tenants and management of the 
estates. 

Details of next meeting from 
Community. Community is will- 
ing to assist in any way with the 
growth of similar liaison groups 
elsewhere. 


SHEFFIELD 


Out of every £7 paid in 
council house rents, £5 goes in 
interest charges. 


ference attended by representa- 
tives of tenants’ associations 
from Blackburn, Sheffield, Sale- 
in-Cheshire, Birkenhead and 
Liverpool. 

These associations are now 
affiliated to ATACC, and we 
welcome all comers. We our- 
selves are hoping to visit 
Sheffield in the near future as a 
further step towards the 
Tenants’ Charter. 


LONDON SQUATTERS 
BEGIN CAMPAIGN 


Forty members of the newly- 
formed London Squatters Cam- 
paign recently occupied a luxury 
block of empty flats in East 
London. 

The action was aimed to draw 
public attention to half-a-million 
empty dwellings (Ministry of 
Health estimate) in Britain, 
where thousands are homeless, 


Invest your rent rise! 


COMMUNITY advocates that rent increases should not 
simply be withheld—they should be invested in the local 


community. 


Top priority should be a co-operative food store. Goods 
eould be purchased direct from the manufacturer and 
sold to the public at wholesale prices. 


A large wooden shed could be bought with the money 
demanded for extra rents. It could then be managed on 
a non-profit basis by local residents. 


Attached to the Community Co-operative could be 
workshops, making goods for sale or exchange. Repairs 
could be carried out for local residents. 


One development could be that of local men earning 
their livelihood by contracting for repairs and mainten- 


ance of estates. 


Women could develop and learn new crafts. The elderly 
might make an important contribution—and find a new 


lease of life! 


Of course, the community should run its own play- 
groups and nurseries. But any start—no matter how smal! 
—is necessary for people to gain confidence. 

Therefore, we view the starting of Community Co-ops as 
a possible and practical step towards strength and 
solidarity. Sharing, responsibility, courage and initiative 
are the ingredients for real community. 

We have to rebuild much of the spirit that has been 
shattered by a different environment. We need to set our 
hopes high—and make our ideas workable. 

COMMUNITY is willing to meet any group to talk 
about this idea, and to help bring it into being. 


Kill the road—not us! 


A Hattersley correspondent 
writes: “We want to live—the 
road must go.” This and many 
other slogans echoed round the 
Hattersley estate earlier this 
year. 

They were chanted by over 
200 men, women and children 
on aé_protest demonstration 
against the Ministry of Trans- 
port plans to build a four-lane 
dual carriage-way through the 
estate. 

“You won’t be able to stop 
it,’ “Yl sign the petition, but 
you won’t beat the authorities.” 
“It’s been planned for three 


or living in appalling conditions. 

An organiser said, ‘“ The 
important thing is for the home- 
less to take action themselves. 
Let us organise, and in our 
thousands take over these 
houses—slum-dwellers, homeless 
and their supporters.” 

Some Facts and Figures 

The Ministry of Health 
admits that 1,800,000 people live 
in places unfit for human 
habitation. There are now 
15,574 people in homeless 
hostels—an increase of 1,000 
from last year. 

The number of people on 
London authority housing lists 
has increased by 10,000 to 
160,000 since Cathy was first 
shown on TV two years ago. In 
1966—the last year for which 
figures were  available—781 
children were in care because 
of homelessness and _ bad 
housing conditions. 

Blocks of luxury flats stand 
empty for years for want of 
buyers—well outside the pockets. 
of ordinary wage-earners, of 
course. One-million-three-hun- 
dred-thousand men earn less 
than £12 10s each week. 

The lack of housing is a 
national emergency and scan- 
dal. It causes countless family 
breakdowns. H-bombs? Or 
homes? What are our priorities? 

We invite readers to send in 
details of concentrations of 
empty dwellings. COMMUNITY 
will help organise action. 

Londoners are invited to con- 
tact the London Squatters Cam- 
paign, c/o Roti Restaurant, 112 
High Lane, Walthamstow, Lon- 
don E17. 


years now, why haven’t we 
found out beforehand? ” 

These were typical of the com- 
ments made to the Stockport 
Road Action Committee, which 
was formed to fight this road 
development. 

Everybody has trouble in 
crossing roads, but the road- 
widening was planned before 
the new Hattersley estate was 
even built. Every child on the 
wrong side of the road will have 
to cross it twice a day for five 
years to attend the secondary 
school on the main part of the 
estate. 


SUPPORT FROM UNIONS 


“The Manchester Branch of 
the Constructional & Engineer- 
ing Union deplores the vicious 
rent increases imposed on Cor- 
poration Tenants. 

“We call for an end to these 
rent rises while there is a wage 
freeze and pledge ourselves to 
give all possible assistance to 
any tenant in the event of their 
being evicted for refusing to pay 
rent increases.” 

This resolution was unani- 
mously passed. With the like- 
lihood of support from the 
Liverpool Dockworkers, Dagen- 
ham Shop Stewards, and Trans- 
port and General Workers 
Union London Committee, and 
with other unions considering 
their position, an important gulf 
is being bridged. 

IN ORDER FOR TENANTS 
TO BE EFFECTIVE, THEY 
MUST WORK FOR SUPPORT 


FROM THE UNIONS— 
OFFICIAL OR UNOFFICIAL. 

To organise effectively, it will 
be the women on the estate who 
bear responsibility for the com- 
munications while the men are 
working. There must be the 
closest collaboration so that the 
women are not left alone at 
home should the Government 
strike at the tenants through 
the bailiffs. 

Probably there will not be 
mass evictions by the Council. 
But leaders may be victimised 
so as to intimidate others. 

This has been the general 
rule in the past where the 
Government has recognised a 
real threat. 


NEXT ISSUE: JANUARY 

Organisation/Methods/Tactics 
against the bailiffs/Evictions/ 
Threats. 


Three thousand people will be 
cut off from the _ doctor’s 
surgery, post _ office and 
churches. Once more, then, the 
authorities have dropped a 
clanger in their eagerness to 
get traffic from A to B in the 
shortest possible time. 

What have we done to fight 
this development? So far we 
have conducted our campaign 
through the “ proper channels ”. 

We have written to all the 
various bodies, lobbied MPs, 
local council, held public meet- 
ings, passed resolutions and 
bombarded the Ministry of 
Transport with postcards calling 
for a diversion of the road and, 
to that end, a public inquiry. 

After the demonstration last 
May, we distributed a petition 
and took a census. By these 
methods we have forced the 
following concessions, 

One pedestrian subway. 
(Admittedly, it’s in a place 
where nobody lives or is likely 
to use it at the moment—but 
it’s a start.) A speed limit of 40 
mph. The promise of lighting 
and a pedestrian crossing at 
three junctions. 

If the Ministry of Transport 
does not carry out’ these 
promises, we have more militant 
action planned. 


COMMUNITY ads? 


Small  ads/trade/exchange/ 
welcome particularly council 
house exchanges—this could 


provide a real service. 
Small ads 6d per word. 
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VSC Take 
Over ‘The 


Friends Of 


South Vietnam’ 


The pro-Saigon “Friends of South 
Vietnam “ was to hold its first 
public rally last Tuesday, December 
3. 


“It is vital that the meeting should 
be a resounding success”, wrote 
the organiser. Patrick Wall MP, 


and speakers from the South 
Vietnamese Embassy, were to 
speak. 


Such a success would, of course, 
have served in some measure to 
counteract in Saigon any impact 


It has always been recognised in 
Cambodia that the unification of Viet- 
nam—both potentially as well as 
historically—constitutes Cambodia’s 
greatest external threat. 


But the Cambodian leadership also 
realises that, at the moment, with the 
Vietnamese conflict raised to the con- 
ference table, in the eyes of the world, 
the American military has been given 
virtual carte blanche by the American 
Administration in its policy of “ con 
tainment” of the enemy. - 


Almost exactly a year ago two New 
York Times reporters claimed to have 
discovered a Viet Cong camp on Cam- 
bodian territory. The Pentagon then 
discovered in this a ready-made ex- 
cuse for considering—and planning— 
an invasion of the country. 


Today, the United States claims 
another “find”. One which, if it 
could be substantiated, would com- 
promise the Cambodians to a much 
greater extent. 


The November 1967 “ discovery ”, at 
Mimot in the mid-Eastern province 
of Kompong Cham, was almost cer- 
tainly a mistake or a contrivance. 
The NYT journalists found docu- 
ments—written, they said, in Viet- 
namese and Chinese—as well as 
wooden recuperation shelters. 


The Cambodians later maintained 
that the documents were instructions 
for menthol inhalers used by Cam- 
bodian village militia, who carried 
out their dry-season training at the 
camp. 


AMERICAN ALLEGATIONS 


In January 1968, at the same Mimot 
site, I was convinced of the sincerity 
of the denial of the reporters’ story 
given me by the same Cambodian 
py Captain who had led them 
there. 


This year’s allegations by America 
are of a different order, however, and 
come at a crucial period in Cam- 
bodia’s relations not only with the 
United States but also with the two 
Vietnams. 


made by anti-war demonstrations in 
Britain. 

At least, that was how it looked to 
several hundred supporters of the 
Vietnam Solidarity Campaign, 
Australians and New Zealanders 
Against the Vietnam War, and so 
on. 

So they turned up in advance at 
Kensington Town Hall, took over 
the hall, and held a meeting them- 
selves instead. 


Eventually, after being promised by 


Cambodia 
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the police and the Council that no 
meeting would be held, and that 
they would all have their entrance 
money back, they left, pledging the 
money to the NLF. 


At the time of writing, they still 
haven’t had it returned. 

The national press, which appears 
to be on a kick of not running 
VSC stories at the moment—they 
got their fingers burnt predicting 
October 27—ignored the story 
almost unanimously. 


& the US: 


Who's Telling Lies? 


Though the South Vietnamese 
Government’s accusations differ in 
detail from those of the United States 
Information Service (USIS) both 
allege that large numbers of NLF and 
North Vietnamese soldiers are em- 
ploying Cambodian territory for 
troop training, storage of supplies, 
and the building of hospitals. 


The South Vietnamese say that no 
less than 28 hospitals have been built 
round “Ba Thu” (presumably Bathu). 
Both stories quote “confessions” by 
captured prisoners and defectors. 


COMBINED INVASION 


According to USIS, the Nam Lir camp, 
120 miles north of Saigon, is “ being 
used as the main combat base of the 
North Vietnamese First Division ”. 


Sergeant Buddy Wright—an Ameri- 
can infantryman who “ escaped [from 
Cambodia] and made his way bare- 
foot back to South Vietnam ”—states 
that soldiers have been training 
across the border in “ Russian-style 
helmets with red stars ”. 


In The Times of November 22, David 
Bonavia reported that Prince 
Sihanouk was understood to have 
“passed the information on to his 
general staff, but has taken no other 
action . . . The International Control 
Commission was asked to investigate 
the area, but failed to do so.” 


As with previous USIS reports in the 
last two years, no allegation is made 
this time of direct complicity between 
Cambodia and the Communists. But 
the invitation to read between the 
lines is stronger than ever. 

Nonetheless, if a combined United 
States-South Vietnamese invasion of 
Cambodia’s border areas is to take 


place in the next few months, it will 
still be under the guise of “hot 
pursuit ’—or, as the euphemism is 
now, “self-defence ”. 


And it will no doubt be accompanied 
by a proliferation of apologetic notes 
for the hundreds of Cambodians 
likely to be killed in the process. 


A very ugly precedent for just such 
an invasion occurred recently on 
November 6 and November 16, when 
attacks by helicopter and naval 
vessels, respectively, resulted in the 
deaths of 13 Cambodian peasants 
working in the rice fields. 


This was one of the worst incidents 
recorded in the last five years. Over 
300 Cambodians have been killed by 
pa Me Vietnamese forces since 


MASS MEDIA BARRIER 


The incidents followed four months 
of uneasy calm in which no major 
border incident was recorded. True 
to his intense belief in “ reciprocity ”, 
Prince Sihanouk in this period had 
feted a group of captured American 
marines who strayed more than 100 
miles into Cambodia, and had also 
spoken of the “ greater threat” of 
Communist subversion in Northern 
Cambodia. 


No doubt, however, General Creighton 
Abrams, American Commander in 
Vietnam, has been bequeathed the 
invasion plan for Cambodia believed 
to have been on Johnson’s desk in 
November 1967. 


The General seems to be continuing 
Westmoreland’s strategy of hitting at 
all possible supply routes. With the 
bombing of North Vietnam officially 
at a halt, action against alleged in- 


filtration sectors in Laos and Cam- 


bodia is all the more intensive. 


Though Cambodia’s avowal of 
neutrality is easy enough to explain 
and defend, it is difficult to see how 
her thoroughly genuine belief in non- 
alignment (derived from Buddhism 
and tantamount to self-preservation) 
can break through the media barrier 
which has been erected by USIS and 
most of the Western press. 


The Cambodian case is this. First, 
Sihanouk does not deny the Viet- 
namese presence in Cambodian 
border areas—but this means all 
Vietnamese. South Vietnamese 
soldiers have provoked incidents 
while disguised as NLF. Also, CIA- 
trained Cambodians have entered the 
country from Thailand and South 
Vietnam. 


DEPLORABLE STATUS QUO 

Second, when on rare occasions the 
NLF is thought to be using Cam- 
bodian territory, the Cambodian Army 
attempts to send them back across 
the border. In at least one incident 
this year between Cambodians and 
the NLF, members of a Cambodian 
village militia have been shot. 


Third, in those areas largely inacces- 
sible to the 34,000-strong Cambodian 
Army, Sihanouk has acknowledged 
that the US-South Vietnamese forces 
and the Communists will be able to 
fight it out among themselves uninter- 
rupted. 

But this is not in any way to invite 
or sanction conflict on Cambodian 
soil. It is the resigned acceptance of a 
deplorable status quo. Cambodia will 
not tolerate a battle endangering the 
lives of her own people. 


Fourth, the International Control 
Commission (ICC, made up of Indian, 
Polish, and Canadian observers) in- 
vestigates every major incident on 
the border and probes American 
allegations of provocation or NLF 
interference. 


Part of the area now subject to the 
USIS accusations was investigated a 
few months ago. As with all previous 
allegations since the -ICC’s founda- 
tion, Cambodia was entirely exon- 
erated. 


Almost all visitors to Cambodia who 
have been in the border areas—such 
as myself and, most recently, Eric 
and Shirley Viel of the Red Cross, 
who were there for a month last 
summer—can testify, if not against 
particular allegations, then at any 
rate to Cambodia’s absence of 
duplicity. 

But Cambodia’s version of events is 
not often heard. The West prefers to 
believe the United States Information 
Service. ROGER MOODY 
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INTERVIEW: 2 


John Holt, 
Keith Pople 


How We 
Teach 
‘Em 
Wrong! 


A NOTE 
ON JOHN HOLT 


The American teacher and writer, 
John Holt, was in Britain this 
summer, studying some of the 
latest developments in education 
in our country. Keith Pople inter- 
viewed him for Peace News while 
he was taking part in a Teacher’s 
Workshop project at Loughborough 
University. 


John Holt is the author of two 
important books on_ education, 
How Children Fail (1964) and How 
Children Learn (1968). Both are 
published in Britain by Pitman. He 
has had several articles published 
in Peace News over the last four 
years. 


Keith Pople has been a teacher and 
lecturer for many years. He is now 
teaching mathematics at a Gram- 
mar School in Leicester, and con- 
tributes frequently to Peace News. 


POPLE: This question of “ opposi- 
tion ” is one which interests me very 
much. Hasn’t the “progressive” 
teacher constantly got a problem on 
his hands, in that he is. all the time, 
having to contend with opposition 
to his ideas—and in the course of a 
life-time’s teaching this can be very 
wearing? 

HOLT: Yes, this is true. And about 
this I should like to say two things. 


First of all, a fair number of pro- 
gressive teachers have proved them- 
selves quite skillful at putting into 
practice their ideas in their own class- 
rooms—behind closed doors, as it 
were—that is, in situations where the 
administrative authorities would have 
been very much opposed if they’d 
known what was going on. 


Now, radicals. progressives, and so 
on are beginning to surface, and 
make themselves known—even 
though in many cases they are not 
sure what to do next. 


Second—and this is a somewhat 
different point—I think it has been 
generally held by progressive 
educators that there was some kind 
of essential conflict between the in- 
terests of society and the interests 
of the child. and that they were 
taking a radical and difficult position 
in choosing to defend the interests of 
the child. 

But things have changed now—‘in fact 
“change ” is the operative word. Our 
society is itself changing so rapidly 
that child-centred education is indeed 


the only kind of education appro- 
priate to it. And it is maybe the case 
that society is coming more and more 
to appreciate this. 


So it is in this sense that the old 
conflict is beginning to resolve itself. 
What I feel really now needs to hap- 
pen is that we get away from the 
out-moded traditional ‘“‘ body-of- 
knowledge ’-centred education to the 
state of affairs where we concentrate 
much more on_ developing the 
qualities of mind of the growing 
child. 

You see, one of the things I’m saying 
about young children is this: one of 
the ways in which their style of learn- 
ing is very different from that of 
older children, and virtually all 
adults, is that to an extraordinary 
degree they are able to face con- 
fusion, uncertainty, ignorance, mis- 
understanding, etc. 


In spite of what would often seem to 
be almost overwhelming odds, they 
seem somehow to be able to organise 
their experience. Moreover, they do 
it in a way that is flexible. 

But when they get older—in particu- 
lar, when they go to school—they get 
thrust on them a conceptual scheme 
of things which we regard as 
permanent—things which are capital 
R, Right, or capital T, True. 

These are mental structures to which 
we adults have become committed, 
which we identify with, and which we 
make it our business to defend. We 
simply can’t tolerate anything which 
“doesn’t fit”. 


Soft Option 


POPLE: Since the persons most likely 
to influence the thoughts of children 
in school are teachers, perhaps you’d 
like to say something about teachers. 
For example, Chandler Brossard, re- 
viewing your How Children Learn in 
The Nation, says: 


“In most classrooms, and hour by 
dreadful hour, the child is system- 
atically disengaged from his fragile 
dignity, his natural animal intel- 
ligence, and (here is the essence 
of surrealism) punished for show- 
ing signs that he does not like this. 


“ Another paradox is that the teach- 
ing job, which should be held by 
persons of quality, spirit, and 
fastidious humaneness, is sought 
out and captured, by and large, by 
the mediocre, the mean, the most 
deeply anti-imagination and anti- 
intellectual.” 
HOLT: I’m afraid that this gloomy 
picture is all too true. There are, of 
course, notable exceptions. I have met 
a considerable number of teachers 


who don’t fit into this picture. But 
these are in a minority, and it has 
only been through toughness and 
resilience that they have been able 
to survive. 


Nonetheless, as I’ve already hinted, 
things are beginning to change. As 
recently as five years ago, I think it 
was almost wholly true of our 
Teacher Training Colleges that they 
attracted the least successful students. 


Teaching was the most respectable 
profession for people who couldn’t 
get in to any other. It was looked on 
as a Safe job, and within your own 
classroom you could wield consider- 
able power over children. 


Right-Wing Bias 

Today, however, there are more 
young people coming forward who 
are interested in teaching for very 
different reasons: they see it as an 
adventure, as an opportunity to help 
make some better world. They are 
going to have, in the future, a con. 
siderable influence on education. 


But at the moment, there are still far 
too many people in teaching of the 
kind that Brossard talks about. 


POPLE: It seems to me that one of 
the most urgent problems in educa- 
tion is: how does the progressive 
teacher obtain promotion? 


The present position is one where a 
progressive teacher will be willing to 
promote both progressive teachers 
and, shall we say, conservative 
teachers beneath him, if they have 
merits for their job. 


But the more rigid type of teacher 
will almost automatically block the 
advancement of a_ progressive, be- 
cause he is, literally, frightened to 
death of his ideas. 


So I can’t see how, in the long run, 
a system of education can do any- 
thing but ossify—‘‘fur up”. 


HOLT: Yes, I think this is true. But 
I am not sure what we can do about 
its 

POPLE: Do you think de-centralisa- 
tion, making the system less of a 
system, might help? 

HOLT: [’'m not sure what you mean 
by de-centralisation in your context. 
Education is, in fact, much more de- 
centralised in the States than it is 
here. Yet in American schoolrooms 
there is far less freedom. The School 
Boards, though they are not con- 
nected with any Government Body, 
are nonetheless very sensitive to local 
pressures and opinion. 


The result is that any time a teacher 
does anything which might upset or 
annoy even a tiny vocal minority in 
his community, he is very likely to be 


put down by his administration and 
the School Board, who want des- 
perately to keep out of trouble. 


This often leads to grotesque situa- 
tions. For example, in large parts of 
the United States, it is impossible to 
have put in the schools any social 
studies book that makes any kind of 
favourable reference to the United 
Nations Organisation. Right-wing 
minority groups make such a fuss 
about this that the School Boards find 
the easiest thing to do is to simply 
not buy these text-books. 


POPLE: Then surely the problem for 
teachers is to work out how they can 
act “professionally” within the 
educational framework. In other 
words, how they can take responsible 
“grown-up” decisions, without act- 
ing either outrageously or to the 
detriment of children. 


HOLT: Yes, I agree with you. One 
of the things I tell teachers in the 
States is this: that they talk a great 
deal about being professionals, yet 
they have very little say in what 
actually takes place in their own 
classroom. 


No Compulsion 


They are not able to determine what 
subjects are taught, what text-books 
they will have, or what methods will 
be used. They are, in fact, a kind of 
“factory labourer”, always carrying 
out somebody else’s orders. 


To the extent that such a situation 
exists, it is, I think, one of the first 
obligations of teachers, as_ pro- 
fessionals, to oppose it. 


POPLE: One last question. If you had 
the power, what educational reform 
would you most like to carry out? 


HOLT: I’m glad you asked me that, 
because I can answer it very simply. 
I would abolish compulsory school 
attendance, at any and all ages. 

I’ve come to believe—and I have only 
recently been thinking about this— 
that the compulsory school atten- 
dance laws do not work any more in 
the best interests of either the 
schools, the teachers, or the students. 
If they were relaxed, modified, or 
repealed, this would help more than 
any other single administrative 
change to bring about healthy de- 
velopments in education. 


Personal Comment 


Allen Skinner is taking a belated 
holiday in Europe, and wishes to 
forgo his Personal Comment this 
month. Personal Comment will be 
back next week. 


| 
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DUAR 


13 December, Friday 


CROYDON. 7.30 pm. 35 Natal Road, Thornton 
Heath, Croydon Libertarians open meeting. 


LONDON WCI. 12.30 to 2 pm. Conway Hall 
Library, Red Lion Square. International Affairs 
Lunch Meeting. Mrs Mia Lord on ‘* Through 
World Law to World Peace ’’. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘' White Hart ''—Uxbridge 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club, Freeman Syndicate. 


13-15 December, Fri-Sun 


MANCHESTER. Edge Lane Methodist Church. 
Droylesden Mini-Project. ‘‘ A Divided World "’ 
—Beresford Edwards. Bud Tillinghast—'' De- 
cision in the Streets ''. Decorating. Evening 
Meetings. Manchester Youth FoR. 


14 December, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace literature. Helpers wel- 
come. Chris Shellard. 


Greece And 
The League 


I was rather surprised that Bob 
Overy in his “ Campaign Against the 
Greek Junta—New Growth?” (29 
November) should have omitted to in- 
clude the League for Democracy in 
Greece in his list of organisations 
working against the Greek Junta. 


This organisation has been campaign- 
ing for democracy in Greece con- 
tinually since 1945 and has often been 
mentioned in Peace News. It can rely 
on the support of well over a 
thousand individuals and a_ great 
number of trade union branches, dis- 
trict and national committees, and 
trades councils and many other 
organisations all over the country. 


While the League, since the coup, 
has mainly concentrated on funnelling 
information to the Press, Trade 
Unions, MPs, and Trade Union 
leaders, and sending speakers all over 
the country in what Bob Overy calls 
“a conventional pressure-group cam- 
paign’’, it has also organised, both 
separately and jointly with the Lon- 
don group, the Greek Committee, and 
the National Cypriot Committee, 
poster parades and pickets. 


In fact, we did a poster parade 
against the death sentence on 
Panaghoulis and in support of the 
Embassy hunger _ strikers, and 
another on November 30, protesting 
against the 21-year sentences given to 
four Greek students. 


The League’s pioneering work in ex- 
posing the torture of prisoners and 
the lamentable conditions in prisons 
and camps: the attendance of British 
MPs and other foreign observers at 
many of the monstrous court-martial 
trials: the prospect of the Junta’s 
condemnation by the European Com- 
mission on Human Rights and in the 
Council of Europe: street demonstra- 


Pate 


Keep Peace 


GRANTHAM. 10.30 am to 1.30 om. High Street. 
Peace News selling. Helpers welcome. Gran- 
tham Peace Action. 

LONDON. 2.30 pm. Steps of St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. Vigil to stop British arms supplies ta 
Nigeria, PPU. 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul’s Vicarage, Bow 


Common (Mile End Tube). Christian 
Anarciiists. 
LONDON NW3. 1! am. The Moreland Hall 


(behind Everyman Cinema), Bring & Buy Book 


Sale. Hundreds of new books at half price. 
Child Poverty Action Group. 
MANCHESTER. 12 noon to 2 pm. Methodist 


Central Hall, Oldham Street, Hunger lunch for 
Christmas shoppers for Oxfam and Christian 
Aid, FoR, IVS, CMP. 


15 December, Sunday 
BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm, ‘“ Salutation '’—Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


HASTINGS. 6 to 9 pm, Seafront at Fishmarket. 
Peace Action Centre mobile bookstall. Helpers 
welcome. INVOLVE, 

LONDON WCl1. 3 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Weekly Meeting London Youth PPU, 


16 December, Monday 
LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 


tions in the capitals of the world, 
together with meetings, resolutions, 
hunger strikes, and picketing—all 
have combined to show the Junta in 
its present dim light in the eyes of 
world public opinion. 


Intensification of the campaign in all 
ways is particularly necessary now— 
to secure the positive and active sup- 
port of Britain in the Council of 
Europe Human Rights Commission for 
the Scandinavian demand _ for 
Greece’s expulsion from the Council 
of Europe, which could prove a fatal 
blow against the Colonels. 


In the end the struggle must be de- 
cided by the Greeks themselves. One 
of the most heartening things in re- 
cent weeks has been the way in 
which, in trial after trial, the accused, 
whether communists like Athanassiou, 
liberal democrats like Panaghoulis, or 
rightists like Leloudas have stood up 
in court and denounced the dictator- 
ship and the torturers who subjected 
them to such bestial treatment. 


The extent of the opposition to the 
Junta is demonstrated by the farce 
of the Junta’s “witnesses” at the 
Strasbourg Human Rights hearing, 
when a non-party, anti-communist like 
Marketakis, in spite of threats against 
his family, stands up and refuses to 
be a stooge for the Colonels. 


World solidarity does indeed need to 
help and inspire such brave men and 
women and their suffering families. 
But let us not be exclusive about the 
form taken by the campaign. 

Diana Pym, 

Hon Secretary, 

League for Democracy In Greece, 

26 Goodge Street, London WIP 1FG. 


Bob Overy replies: ’'m sorry to have 
omitted the League. Diana Pym has 
indeed helped Peace News—and 
myself—-a great deal with informa- 
tion over the last few years. 

The League’s political impact in 
Britain, however, has not been very 
striking recently. Groups have differ- 
ent functions. I tend to consider the 
League as the best link with prisoners 
and their families in Greece, and 
readers who wish to support this work 
should certainly contact the League. 
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News Alive! 
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Buy-Sell-Publicise Our 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND GIFTS 


1968 SELECTION—29 cards (16s) for 10s post free 
CHRISTMAS BOUNTY PARCELS—Four Selections, 


each of 60 for 10s (post 2s) 


PEACE DIARY 1969—6s (week over two pages, post 4d) 
10s (day to a page—post 6d) 


Christmas Book Selection: Stationery, Calendars, Gifts 


Housmans—Peace News Bookshop 


ORDER NOW—ENCLOSING PAYMENT PLEASE 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Ni—Shop hours: Mon/Sat 9.30-6. 
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6 Endsleigh Street. Films for Peace and 


Propaganda, PPU. 


LONDON WII. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting lill Anarchists. 


MANCIIFSTER. 8 pm. Jane and David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion, local 
activity, Tel: 061-881 1788. 


17 December, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 7.30 pm  ‘“ Lord Bexley ’'— 
opp Bexleyheath Clock Tower. Bexleyheath 
Folk Centre. Bexley Peace Action Group. 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. ‘‘ The Crown ’’—Cor- 
poration Street. Discussion Group, ‘' Anarchism 
and the Cinema'"’, Speaker: Judith Wheeler. 


HASTINGS. 7.30 pm. Centre for Studies in 
Social Isolation, 80 Norman Road, St Leonards- 
on-Sea, Sussex. Open meeting and discussion 
group. INVOLVE (International Voluntary 
Village Enterprise). 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


LONDON Wi. 7.30 pm. 24 Warren Street. Dis- 
cussion meeting introduced by Roger Howard 
on his article in SACU News—"' Working Class 
Leadership in Everything ’’. SACU. 


18 December, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Biafra And 
BBC-Balance 

During last week’s University Forum 
TV programme held at the University 
of East Anglia, Robin Day interviewed 
Roy Jenkins on the subject of ‘ The 
Future of Democracy” and is then 


said to have thrown the meeting open 
to the floor. 


One particular student was standing 
all through the one-and-a-quarter 
hours of this ‘open discussion ”, in 
the hope of asking a very pertinent 
question about Biafra—an issue which 
is surely relevant to the future of 
democracy. 


Mr Day was aware of this particular 
student, who stood patiently and did 
not shout. One questioner pointed out 
this situation to Mr Day. But, 
whereas when someone asked for a 
Conservative point of view, Day com- 
plied: he proceeded to ignore this re- 
quest. 


Perhaps the behaviour of the rowdy 
segment of the audience was mis- 
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Leicester Project. Libertarian peace action and 
discussion. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk Club. Bar—singers 
welcome. Silver collection, 


LONDON WH. 8 pm. The Crypt, 
caster Road. Music-poetry theatre 
audience participation. Adm 2s Gd. 


19 December, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, 
Ship Street. Oxfam lunch hour, 

HULL, 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘' The 
Freedom Folk ''—folksong, ballads, blues, and 
poeiry. 

LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Meeting E10/E11 PPU. 

LONDON W2. 7.30 pm. Porchester (small) Hall, 
Queensway. Public Meeting. Roland Berger 
(just returned from China) speaks on ‘‘ China 
in December 68 ’’. SACU. 


General 
VIGIL in relays opposite the Houses of Parlia- 
ment has been going on since December 9. 
A rota is being made up, and it is hoped to 
continue the vigil till Parliament rises, More 
information, or offers to partake, ring: Save 
Biafra Committee 272 5424. 


242 Lan- 
with 


guided. But such wilful and juvenile 
behaviour as we witnessed from Mr 


Day is inexcusable from a_ pro- 
fessional Chairman. 


Thwarted thus in our attempt to 
question Mr Jenkins until he had ex- 
hausted his stock of non-answers, it 
was only natural that there should be 
so much shouting in a vain attempt to 
be heard and to be given a chance to; 
present the facts about Biafra to the 
TV audience. 


The microphones on the side of the 
audience from which most of the 
shouting came were, apparently, 
switched off. Consequently the 
illusion of democracy, “fair-play”, 
and BBC “balance” could yet again 
be given—while, in truth, the, 
students were being frustrated in any 
attempt to communicate on the issue 
which they felt really mattered. 


Howard Clark, 

School of English & American Studies, 
University of East Anglia, 

University Plain, Norwich NOR 88C. 


Letters Deadline, Monday! 


ON WANT 


PEACE On Earth 


THIS IS NOT A CONTRADICTION 


There can be no real peace while two out 
of three of the world’s people are in need. 


The War on Want is the only war worth 


fighting. 


To fight Hunger, Disease, Poverty, and 
Ignorance we need a great Army. 


Why not join us in this fight? 


In the home, office, or factory we need 
armed bands seeking support for our 


projects. 


Our armaments are: 


WAR 


WELLS FROM £130-£1,000 


TRACTORS FROM £150-£1,000 


ON 


FAMILY SHELTERS FROM £100 
CLINICS FROM £300 


SCHOOLS FROM £500 


WANT 


YEAR’S FOOD FOR A CHILD £20 
YEAR’S CLOTHING FOR A CHILD £25 


YEAR’S SCHOOL BOOKS £5 


The Grove 


London W5 


A covenant brings an extra 14s 1d to your 
20s, provided you pay standard rate tax. 
A legacy provides life. 

Green Shield Stamps will help purchase 


a tractor. 


The best comment on Mrs Renee 
Short’s latest intervention in the 
immigration controversy comes, 
interestingly enough, from an 
editorial in Monday’s Daily Tele- 
graph: 
“All this . . . suggests a new 
interpretation of Mr Powell’s 
role in politics. He has become 
part of the essential mechanism 
of British hypocrisy. 


“Thanks to him, it is now 
possible to draw attention to 
ugly facts and recommend un- 
pleasant decisions without 
offence to the progressive con- 
science—provided these recom- 
mendations are preceded, with 
liturgical regularity, by an 
anathema against Mr Powell.” 


If you recall, that was precisely 
how the Labour Government man- 
aged to swing the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Bill earlier this year. 


* of * 


Leave aside the question whether 
the actions recommended by Mrs 
Short have any merits in them- 
selves. If she believes in what 
She is saying, then not to have 
spoken up until Honest Enoch 
had staked his claim, and thereby 
ensured that virtually any propo- 
sal can be made to appear 
relatively liberal, was an act of 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


appalling political cowardice. She 
really should be in the Cabinet. 


October 1970: “It is disgraceful 
for Mr Powell to call for all 
coloured immigrants to be sent 
home in cattle boats. No Socialist 
can ever countenance such a 
scheme. Those who have lived in 
Britain for over five years must 
be given tourist class flights.” 
of * * 

I suspect that behind much pro- 
gressive fury against racist 
tyranny and intolerance is a 
more subtle form of racism. 
“How dare these South Africans 
act like they do—they should 
know better, they’re white.” 
Similiarly, it’s felt that English 
dockers and English politicians 


ought to know better than to act 
like bloody foreigners. 


The danger is that “ anti-racism ”, 
based unwittingly on this sort of 
foundation, is a very unstable 
thing, and is only too likely to 
collapse if put to any real test. 


At the same time, if you work on 
the unspoken assumption that 
you can expect better standards 
of moral behaviour from white 
people than from brown people 
—in spite of the fact that the 
record over the last few centuries, 
if anything, suggests the reverse 
—it’s too easy to find yourself 
shrugging off as inevitable the 
kind of thing that’s going on in 
Biafra and the Southern Sudan. 


* * * 


Odd how virtually all press com- 
ment on last week’s University 
Forum on BBC 1—in which Roy 
Jenkins was heavily heckled by 
Norwich University students over 
Biafra—concentrated on  de- 
nouncing student rowdyism, but 
completely ignored the fact that 
Roy Jenkins not merely side- 
stepped questions with evasive 
answers, but lied outright, by 
claiming that the arms-supply to 
Nigeria had not been stepped up 
since the war began. 


Or rather, it’s not at all odd. 


ed 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen, Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen. Real Skins three for 15s 6d. 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


MICHAEL SHIELDS 152 Fortess Road, NW5, 
Interior, exterior decorating, Percentage 
of profits to Peace News. 


PARTNER required. Parity, Northern dis- 
pensing general medical practice. Box No 


TRAIN to be an earning write at home, 
now. Free brochure with pleasure, Screen 
Associates, Suite 500, Chesham House, 150 
Regent Street, London W1. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc, Sue 
Pottle, 4C Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 


WHEN in a Co-op Shop, quote London 
Co-Op number 336948 or send us the 
dividend cheque. The resulting dividend 
will be paid into the Peace News fund. 
Try learning the number. 


Publications 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy monthly 
2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial subscription 


to both for two months: 8s post free. 84B 
Whitechapel High Street (Angel Alley) 
London E1, 


LEAFLETS, posters, a wide range of peace, 
radical, and political litefature (and any 
book in print) can be obtained through 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers). 
Sale or return selctions for meetings etc 
(everything arranged for you). Write or 
call: Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don Ni. TER 4473. 


NUCLEAR Warning Shots, Healey replies 
to CND in the December issue of Sanity. 
9d or 1s post free from CND, 14 Grays 
Inn Road, London WC1. 


ORIGINS of Anarchism in China: Workers’ 
Council Movement, Germany: Revolution- 
ary Movement in Spain: Truth about 
Bonnot Gang—all 2s 6d each, Alms and 
Principles of Anarchism, 2s. 1649, 5s, 
Coptic Press, 7 Coptic Street, London WC1. 
Or through Housmans. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views 
and comment. For peace and freedom. 6d 
weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, Lon- 
don WC1 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
N4. Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought, Hammersmith 
Books, Liffords Place, SW13, PRO 7254, 


For sale 

SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes 
of many sizes and all kinds of stationery 
for personal, group, or _ office use. 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


WORLD PEACE DIARY 1969 now available. 
6s (post 6d)—two pages per week. 10s 
(post 8d)—one page a day, Quantity rates. 
Excellent peaceniks Christmas gift. 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


Accommodation wanted 


YOUNG MAN requires room West London 
area, References if required. Max £5 pw. 
Contact Adrian Bales. 24 Dartmouth Park 
Ave, Tufnell Park, NWS, 


Cinema 

NEW CINEMA CLUB. New season. New 
premieres. New brochure. Membership 
253. 122 Wardour Street, Wl. 01-734 5888. 
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Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 Tonight at 8 pm—‘' The 
Little Vehicle ''—new group with poems, 
mime, music, and light shows, Tickets 5s. 
Perfs Fri, Sat, Sun. 


Christmas starts—for all of you—tomorrow 


with the annual Peace News Christmas Fair 
At Kingsway Hall, Kingsway (Holborn tube)—-London WC2—Saturday 14 December, 11.30-6 pm 
Don’t buy a thing until you have seen our vast array of gifts, every-day needs, cards, books, 


diaries, calendars—and hot lunches, teas, film show—everything! 
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